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MEXICO'S  HARDWOOD  FORESTS 


piiortuiittiPH 
of  iHfxtrn 


Is  publisked  witk  tke  express  purpose 
of  giving  tkat  puklicity  to  Mexico 
wkick  IS  warranted  ky  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  wealtk,  ckarm  of  its  people, 
its  agreeakle  climate  and  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities  for  safe  investment.  Tke 
wonderful  progress  made  ky  tke  coun¬ 
try  reads  like  a  romance;  tke  stakility 
of  tke  M  exican  Government  founded 
upon  forty  years  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  IS  an  assured  fact ;  eigkteen 
millions  of  contented  people  are  marck- 
ing  onward  witk  increasing  prosperity. 
On  every  kand  American  capital  is 
turning  tke  wkeels  of  commerce,  ex¬ 
tending  railroad  lines,  erecting  new 
smelters,  factories  and  skops,  opening 
rick  mines  and  tapping  new  sources  of 
fakulous  wealtk — to  faitkfully  ckron- 
icle  tkis  d  evelopment  and  to  exploit 
tke  splendid  investment  opportunities 
of  M  exico  tke  “treasure  kouse  of  tke 
world,  will  be  tke  mission  of  tkis 
publication  :::::::: 


MEXICO  AS  A  GREAT  FIELD 

OF  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  _ _ _ 


The  next  scene  of  conquest  for  American  capital  must  be 
in  Mexico.  With  the  reclamation  of  vast  acreage  in  the  desert 
wastes  of  the  West,  with  the  exploitation  of  the  abundant  min¬ 
eral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  States,  the  colon¬ 
ization  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  development  of  Alaska 
now  fully  planned  and  remarkably  progressed,  there  remains 
only  one  field  on  the  North  American  Continent  in  which  land 
is  still  cheap,  where  mineral  resources  are  still  virgin,  and  in 
which  vast  profits  await  the  magic  touch  of  Capital  and  Enter¬ 
prise.  That  Land  is  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  is  the  richest  mineralized  country  on  the  globe. 
Its  wealth  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  is  incalculable.  Ancient 
mines  worked  according  to  the  primitive  methods  of  the  times 
were  only  surface-scratched.  American  capital  is  being  in¬ 
vested  in  vast  quantitities  to  reopen  and  operate  these  antiguas 
with  modern  machinery  at  immense  profit. 

There  is  still  another  source  of  Mineral  Wealth,  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  Montezumas.  The  Petroleum  deposits  of 
Mexico  are  immeasurable,  and  they  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  foremost  oil  magnates  in  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe. 

The  advance  of  values  in  the  most  favored  sections  of 
Mexico  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  phenomenal, 
and  especially  so  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  country  had  been  indulg¬ 
ing  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  that  was  only  broken  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  what  is  proving  to  be  the  greatest  army  of 
commercial  and  industrial  invasion  that  ever  marched  across 
an  international  boundary.  In  Mexico  City,  for  example,  real 
estate  had  been  little  traded  in  and  there  were  no  fixed  values 
based  upon  any  generally  recognized  rule,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  And  the  same  was  true  of  rents  and  wages  and 
products  of  the  soil.  Few  new  buildings  were  being  erected, 
and  fewer  new  business  enterprises  were  being  established. 
Mining  had  steadily  declined,  agriculture  was  at  least  not  ad¬ 
vancing,  manufacturing  was  at  low-water  mark,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  high-class  live  stock  had  received  little  attention,  a 
single  railway  with  less  than  300  miles  of  track  supplied  all 
there  was  of  modern  transportation  facilities,  and  the  prevailing 
methods  of  conducting  business  of  all  kinds  could  hardly  have 
been  more  antiquated. 

In  th.e  life  of  a  great  country  twenty-five  years  constitute 
an  almost  infinitesimal  period.  Yet  they  have  indeed  witnessed 
a  wonderful  transformation  scene  in  the  case  of  Mexico.  The 
spirit  of  revolution  which  had  so  long  dominated  the  country’s 


^ov.eriiing  forces  has  given  way  to  tlie  more  powerful  forces  of 
peace  and  industrial  development;  just  laws  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  are  rigidly  enforced  ;  old  and  abandoned  mines  have 
been  reopened,  and  new  ones  have  been  discovered,  and  their 
product  is  being  treated  by  modern  machinery  and  according 
to  modern  methods.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  that  had  either 
been  cultivated  in  the  crudest  imaginable  manner  or  not  at  all, 
are  now  responding  with  abundant  harvests  to  intelligently 
directed  toil ;  almost  Id, 000  miles  of  well-built  and  well  equip¬ 
ped  railways,  and  many  new  steamship  lines  supply  the  means 
for  transporting  the  products  of  the  mines  and  the  fields  to 
waiting  markets  ;  cotton  and  woolen  and  sugar  mills,  breweries, 
soap  factories,  saw  mills,  tanneries,  flour  mills,  furniture  fac¬ 
tories  and  innumerable  other  industrial  enterprises  have  been 
established  and  are  being  profitably  operated;  the  waters  of 
many  rivers  and  falls  have  been  utilized  in  the  providing  of 
electric  energy  for  trolley  lines,  for  lighting  systems,  mining 
operations  and  manufactories  ;  limitless  wealth  is  behind  the 
foreign-owned  financial  institutions  of  the  country,  which  are 
efifectively  co-o])erating  with  the  old-established  local  banks 
in  providing  capital  for  industrial  development  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conduct  of  business.  Railways  now  under  construction 
or  contemplated  are  giving  new  and  powerful  impetus  to 
every  phase  of  industrial  development,  and  everywhere  and  in 
all  departments  of  honest  endeavor  there  is  manifested  the 
most  earnest  spirit  of  progress. 

With  the  Yaqui  Indians  no  longer  a  menace  to  life  and 
j)roperty  in  the  mountains  of  Sonora,  the  mining  industry 
of  that  region,  which  is  of  vast  importance,  will  now  “come 
into  its  own,”  and  make  rapid  strides  in  production  and  de¬ 
velopment.  As  a  border  state.  Sonora  was  naturally  the  first 
on  the  west  coast  to  attract  American  mining  men,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  today  ])ractically  an  American  camp.  To  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Indian  difficulty  may  be  added  the 
Harriman  railway  enterprises  now  under  way  or  contemplated, 
as  a  potent  influence  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  rich  west-coast 
region  composed  of  the  states  of  Sonora,  Jalisco  and  Sinaloa 
and  the  territory  of  Tepic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  full  value  of  this  influence  u])on  American  interests  west 
of  the  Mexican  Sierras,  and  upon  the  great  scheme  of  Mexi¬ 
can  development  in  general.  It  means,  among  other  things, 
the  establishment  in  the  comjiaratively  near  future,  of  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  railways  from  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia, 
down  through  the  American  states  of  M^ashington,  Oregon 
and  California,  and  the  Mexican  states  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
Tepic  (territory),  Jalisco,  Colima,  Michoacan,  Guerrero,  Oax¬ 
aca,  and  Chiapas,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  to  the  inter-ocean  canal  at 
Panama  City. 


OLD  MEXICAN  METHOD  OF  HOISTING  ORE  FROM  MINES 


LAND 


'J'he  judicious  purchase  of  subtropical  laud  is  not  a  specu- 
lativ^e  investniout.  A  larger  return  from  such  an  investment 
is  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  future  can  be.  Hard  times 
do  not  lessen  the  productiveness  of  a  fertile  soil,  nor  do  finan¬ 
cial  storms  afifect  a  mild  and  even  climate. 

Idle  United  States  afifords  the  greatest  market  in  the  world 
for  subtropical  fruits  and  other  products,  but  she  can  raise 
within  her  borders  only  a  fraction  of  what  she  consumes. 
Mexico,  her  next-door  neighbor,  is  bound  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  her  increasing  demand. 

The  (piantity  of  land,  even  in  Alexico,  that  is  available  for 
the  exporting  fruit  culturist  is  not  unlimited;  in  fact  it  is 
(piite  limited.  Ih'ofits  in  this  business  absolutely  depend  upon 
conditions  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  all  the  fertile  tracts  of 
Mexico,  and  which  until  within  a  few  years  were  not  enjoyed 
by  any  of  them.  These  conditions  in  addition  to  a  mild  cli¬ 
mate  and  a  fertile  soil,  are.  first,  a  demand  for  the  product, 
and,  second,  a  cpiick  delivery  to  market.  There  has  always 
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been  quite  a  demand,  but  now  it  is  greater  than  ever  and  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  chief  obstacle  to  success  in  ex¬ 
porting  these  perishable  products  from  Mexico  was  a  lack  of 
quick  transportation.  This  obstacle  is  now  happily  removed, 
so  far  as  lands  within  easy  and  quick  reach  of  the  railroad  are 
concerned.  Suitable  lands  sufficiently  accessible  to  lines  of 
transportation,  we  repeat,  are  quite  limited.  Whoever  se¬ 
cures  these  lands  secures  the  market  for  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas  and  pineapples,  which  are  perishable  products  and 
can  not  endure  delay  in  delivery. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  investor  and  fruit  raiser  to  secure 
these  lands.  Their  prospective  value  is  very  high;  their  pres¬ 
ent  price  is  very  low;  their  profitableness  seems  to  be  assured 
beyond  a  doubt.  A  small  capital,  with  plenty  of  energy  and 
pluck,  will  here  make  for  any  one  a  snug  little  fortune. 

Semitropical  sections  are  those  which  lie  below  the  frost 
line  and  above  the  torrid  and  swampy  portions  of  the  coast. 
In  general  terms,  regions  from  200  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  which  are  free  from  heavy  frost  and  exempt  from  exces¬ 
sive  heat  and  drought,  and  which  produce  their  various  crop.s 
the  year  round,  are  semitropical  regions. 

V^anilla,  cofifee,  tobacco,  oranges,  corn,  beans,  ginger, 
manioc,  sugar,  lemons,  citrons,  pineapples,  bananas,  pomegran¬ 
ates,  melons,  aguacates,  plums,  chirimoyas,  and  nearly  all  gar¬ 
den  products  flourish  in  the  various  altitudes  of  these  sections, 
llesides  the  products  already  named,  many  others,  locally 
known,  grow  here.  A  perpetual  succession  of  crop  is  the  rule. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  was  used  by  the  *\.z- 
tecs,  who  smoked  it  in  amber  tubes  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards. 

The  tobacco  states  are  Veracruz,  Tabasco,  Chiapas.  Cam¬ 
peche,  Yucatan.  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  Michoacan.  Jalisco,  Co¬ 
lima,  Sinaloa,  Hidalgo  and  the  southern  part  of  Tamaulipas. 
In  a  large  part  of  all  these  states  there  is  a  soil  especially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  and  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  the  temperature  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  maturing 
and  curing  the  leaf. 

The  (juality  and  fragrance  of  iMexican  tobacco  are  con¬ 
ceded  by  experts  to  be  very  superior,  and  none  know  this 
practicallv  better  than  Cuban  manufacturers,  who  purchase  all 
they  can,  make  it  into  cigars  and  sell  them  as  genuine  Havanas. 

The  Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Yucatan  and  Tabasco  tobacco  is 
very  strong,  while  that  of  Veracruz  and  the  other  states  is 
generally  mild,  all  is  highly  fragrant;  the  leaves  are  lightly 
ribbed  and  make  excellent  wrappers  as  well  as  good  fillings. 

In  a  statistical  work  published  in  this  city  we  find  the 
following:  “Of  all  the  products  of  the  republic,  perhaps  that 


which  represents  the  most  brilliant  future  is  tobacco,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  which  has  so  far  given  the  very  best  results.  And 
this  is  a  favorable  time  for  entering-  into  the  business,  d'he 
lands  in  Cuba  and  Alanila,  so  long  and  so  successfully  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  are  daily  becoming-  less  i)ro- 
ductive  ;  they  are  practically  exhaiuted.  Mexico,  however,  has 
good  virgin  soil  for  tobacco.  Its  cultivation  has  very  consid¬ 
erably  developed,  and  the  Mexican  tobacco  is  today  ([noted 
at  remunerative  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Idle  principal  fc^reign  markets  for  the  Mexican  product  are 
Creat  Britain.  Cermany.  France  and  the  Cnited  States. 

d'he  average  yield  ])er  acre  is  from  '2.500  tc'»  4.000  pounds, 
and  the  average  value  may  be  stated  at  fron-i  25  to  45  cents 
])er  pound,  and  some  of  the  ^•ery  finest  leaves  being  sold  for 
$l  ])er  pound.  Mexican  money,  much  depending  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  care  given  in  preparing  for  the  markets.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  to  produce  is  estimated  at  from  8  to  15  cents  per 
pound.  Mexican  money. 

THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

4'he  cattle  industry  is  confined  to  no  particular  section. 
Where  the  rains  are  insufficient  to  produce  corn  crops,  as  is 
the  case  in  considerable  portions  of  Chihuahua,  Durango  and 
Coahuila,  the  grass  in  ordinaiy  3-ears  is  sufficient  for  grazing 
and  even  for  the  fattening  of  the  stock;  often,  however,  the 
thin  stock  from  the  northern  part  of  the  republic  is  fattened 
on  the  haciendas  of  the  central  and  southern  [tortious.  Of 
late  3'ears  an  industr}^  has  grown  up  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  southern  Tamaulipas  and  north¬ 
ern  \"eracruz  which,  although  3’et  in  its  infancy,  is  still  ver}^  im¬ 
portant.  Taking  advantage  of  the  wonderful  properties  of 
the  ‘‘para”  grass,  the  stockmen  in  this  region  purchase  lean 
stock  in  the  grazing  countries  of  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  republic,  and  fatten  it  for  the  Pachuca,  Puebla. 
Cil}-  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  markets.  I.ean  stock  can  be 
bought  for  from  $10  to  $75  a  head,  according  to  age  and  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  estimated  that  two  acres  of  good  ground  on 
“para”  grass,  if  cut  and  fed.  will  feed  three  head  of  stock  the 
year  round:  in  pasture,  four  acres  will  fatten  four  head.  4'he 
grass  is  ever  green,  of  luxuriant  growth,  ver}-  nourishing,  and 
will  exterminate  all  weeds.  4'his  low  countr}-  region,  though 
admirabh-  ada|)ted  to  the  fattening  of  stock,  is  not  as  favor¬ 
able  to  breeding  as  the  higher  [plains  of  Durango,  Chihuahua. 
Jalisco  and  iMichoacan,  becuase  here  dies  and  ticks  bother  the 
voting  stock.  But  while  in  the  higher  altitudes  thev  are  able 
to  breed  a  verv  large  number  of  cattle,  the  pasturage  at  times, 
toward  the  end  of  the  drv  season,  is  so  scarce  that  there  is 
danger  of  lo.'S  from  starx'atictn  if  man\-  are  not  shij)[ted  to  other 
points. 

MANUFACTURING 

Wdiile  the  conditions  in  Mexico,  at  present,  perhaps,  are 
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not  fav(jral)le  to  the  establishment  of  large  manufacturing 
centers  such  as  are  found  in  the  Ignited  States  and  Europe, 
where  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  employees  are 
under  the  direction  of  one  corporation,  the  small  manufacturer 
will  here  find  a  very  encouraging  outlook.  The  manufacturer 
who  in  person  directs  his  employees,  and  who  de])cnds  to  a 
large  extent  on  his  own  skill,  energy  and  business  talent  for 
the  success  in  any  enterprise,  need  seek  no  further  for  a  field 
in  which  to  employ  his  knowledge  and  ability.  iMexico  is 
today  unequaled  in  the  world  (except  perhaps  Japan)  as  a 
field  for  the  small  manufacturer,  wdio  finds  himself,  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  crowded  out  of  the  market  by  the 
tyranny  of  trusts  and  organized  labor. 

The  docility,  skill  and  imitative  facultie's  of  the  natn-e 
artisan  make  him  a  desirable  employee.  The  cheapness  of 
food  products  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  both  conduce  to 
production  of  goods  at  an  exceedingly  small  cost. 

THE  LEATHER  INDUSTRY 

Conspicuous  among  the  partially  developed  industries  of 
Mexico,  the  profitableness  of  which  is  assured,  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  leather. 

Xo  other  country  is  equipped  as  this  by  nature  with  those 
things  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a  good  quality 
of  leather:  and  yet  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  large  annual 
exportation  of  hides  from  IMexico  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe. 

Canaigre  and  cascalote,  two  of  the  most  valuable  sub¬ 
stances  used  in  tanning,  are  here  indigenous,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance.  On  account  of  certain  difficulties 
in  its  preparation,  canaigre  is  not  much  used  by  the  Mexican 
tanner.  As  a  rule,  they  employ  cascalote  and  various  barks. 
Canaigre  is  preferable,  however,  and  when  properly  prepared 
performs  its  functions  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  required 
by  cascalote. 

Large  (piantities  of  canaigre  are  now  exported  from  Texas 
and  South  America  to  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
plant  grows  wild  in  Mexico,  and  attains  a  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  on  the  arid  plains  of  the  great  central  plateau.  Casca¬ 
lote  is  found  in  great  c|uantities  in  the  states  of  Jalisco  and  San 
,Luis  Potosi.  It  has  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  Rio  A^erde 
district,  Guerrero,  Michoacan  and  also  in  the  country  west  of 
Guadalajara,  b'rom  the  ])od  and  the  bean  of  cascalote  tannic 
acid  is  obtained. 

Mexico  now  exjDorts  nearly  all  her  hides  to  Euro])e  and  the 
United  States,  and  from  these  countries  imports  all  the  better 
grades  of  leather  used  in  the  republic.  The  hides  are  sold  and 
the  finished  product  is  bought,  and  thus  the  cost  of  much 
of  the  leather  used  in  Mexico  is  increased  by  jobbers’  profits, 
by  duties,  and  by  ex])enses  of  transportation.  Much  of  this 
high  grade  leather,  if  not  all  of  it,  should  be  manufactured  at 


home  as  well  as  in  r’'nr()])e.  and  certainly  much  cheaper.  A 
well-equipped  tannery  in  Mexico  could  hardly  fail  to  be  very 
profitable.  The  home  producer  would  add  to  his  profits  the 
larger  part  of  the  extra  expenses  above  mentioned,  and  still  be 
able  to  undersell  the  foreign  article,  f-fe  woidd  also  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labor,  paid  for  in  sih'er.  while  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  other  countries  is  obliged  to  employ  high-priced 
labor.  ])aid  for  in  gold. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS 

One  of  the  most  erroneous  opinions  that  has  gained  cur¬ 
rency  in  northern  countries  is  that  health  is  more  precarious 
and  disease  more  virulent  in  southern  latitudes  than  in  the 
north.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  establish  this  belief. 
Each  region  has  its  own  peculiar  ailments.  We  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  sickness  that  we  see  around  us  every  day,  while 
an  unknown  disease  with  an  unfamiliar  name  causes  a  dread 
not  felt  for  what  we  are  familiar  with. 

.\  warm  climate,  while  an  absolute  preventative  of  one 
form  of  disease,  induces  the  habits  of  living  (especially  among 
the  lower  classes)  favorable  to  another.  Foreigners  in  Mexico 
who  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  are  as  healthy 
as  they  would  be  at  home. 

Centenarians  are  not  rarer  in  the  south  than  in  the  north, 
semi-tropical  climate  conduces  to  long  life,  and  active 
brain  and  (|uiet  nerves.  It  is  not  detrimental  to  either  ]:)h3'sical 
or  mental  development,  but  it  does  prevent  to  a  great  extent 
that  extreme  nervous  energv  so  common  in  the  north,  which 
in  many  cases  results  in  heart  failure  or  nervous  prostration. 


MINING 


d'here  are  tangible  and  recorded  data  of  the  greatness  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  Mexico,  but  one’s  favorable  opinion 
as  to  Mexico's  richness  is  mostlv  formed  and  strengthened  by 
the  almost  unanimous  acce])tance  of  the  large  claims  for  the 
countr\-  in  this  respect,  made  b_v  the  men  from  other  mining 
countries  who  \vdye  made  investigations.  The  ubiquitous 
llritisher,  with  his  Australian,  Indian  and  South  African  ex- 
])eriences.  and  a  bit  of  experience  in  the  states,  too,  perhaps, 
the  restless  American  who  often  knows  ]jersonallv  everv  cam]) 
from  Alaska  to  Panama,. as  well  as  other  nationalities  who  have 
studied  as  engineers  or  scientists  the  world's  mineral  deposits, 
all  admit  that  in  ^Mexico  there  is  a  more  extensive  richK'  miner¬ 
alized  area  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  ddie 
fact  of  this  is  imi)ressed  upon  one  \vho  is  interested  in  the  min¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  the  country  by  a  study  of  the  data  at  hand 
showing  the  diversit}'  and  richness  of  the  \’arious  mineral  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Mexico.  In  the  north  is  Sonora,  with  gold,  silver 
and  co])])er  and  the  other  base  metals  in  great  richness.  This 
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niineral  area  is  mostly  i)art  of  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  geo¬ 
logical  province  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Sonora  region  will  equal  and  excel  in  mineral  products  these 
rich  American  states.  The  rugged  and  rich  Sierra  Madre 
range  extends  through  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  on  to  Durango 
and  Sinaloa  and  then  to  Jalisco  and  Tejne.  where  it  is  merge'’ 
with  the  Sierra  Madre  (lei  Sur  range.  This  broad  mountain 
belt  is  a  succession  of  important  mining  camps,  yielding  all  of 
the  metals  in  varying  but  great  richness. 

I’robably  the  richest  gold  mining  section  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  is  in  the  wonderfully  large  and  numerous  ledges  and 
reefs  forming  a  perfect  netw(')rk  of  veins  through  the  districts 
of  Altar  and  Magdalena. 

In  traversing  this  vast  stretch  of  country,  the  traveler 
constantly  comes  across  ruins  of  many  old  arastras,  and  what 
seems  to  have  been  large  buildings  of  long  ago,  near  which 
trenches  and  holes  were  burrowed  along  and  into  the  exposed 
reefs  and  ledges,  the  ground  for  long  distance  being  upturned 
and  piled  in  heaps.  The  product  of  these  reefs  and  ledges  has 
long  since  been  taken  away  to  the  arastras  to  be  ground  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  order  to  yield  its  precious  metal.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  church  statistics  the  amount  was  enormous.  Ily  cyanid- 
ing  these'  tailings  after  they  have  been  dry  washed  several 
times  by  the  natives,  over  $12.00  to  the  ton  has  been  extracted. 

The  native  Mexican  miners  and  people  of  the  Republic 
are  too  poor  and  ignorant  to  do  quartz  mining  on  a  large  and 
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scientific  scale,  such  as  is  now  done  in  the  civilized  and  up-to- 
date  mining  world.  Nevertheless  they  have  managed  to  pro¬ 
duce.  .so  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  the  church  statistics  of 


these  districts,  the  round  sum  of  over  -^.^OjOOO.OOO  worth  of  gold 
hidlioti  with  the  crude,  long  double-pointed  crowbars  and  raw- 
hide  apparatus,  merely  strijiping  reef  and  ledge  of  the  most 
available  and  valuable  ores. 

$100, ()()(), 000  worth  of  coarse  gold  has  been  extracted  b\' 
the  crude  method  of  dry  wxishing  on  the  diggings,  which  in 
all  probability  have  been  worn  and  washed  down  over  the 
hill,  d'he  fact  reveals  itself  that  this  gold  comes  from  these 
ledges  and  reefs,  and  it  is  substantiated  by  finding  float  ore, 
which  yielded  nuggets  (jf  all  sizes  ;  some  as  large  as  two  kilos 
or  4  '■05  pounds,  of  gold  having  been  discovered. 

d'he  natives  of  this  country,  besides  being  poor  an.d  ig- 
m)rant,  had  a  great  deal  to  contend  with.  Being  at  all  'times 
harassed,  and  having  to  protect  themselves  constantly  against 
revolutionists,  filibusters  and  Indians,  they  were  driven  from 
place  to  ])lace,  and  often  had  to  flee  to  the  strongly  barricaded 
villages,  wdiere  some  of  the  old  stockades  can  still  be  seen, 
h'rom  this  and  other  causes,  the  country  has  been  only  par¬ 
tially  prospected  and  explored,  and  the  figures  above  given 
having  been  taken  from  church  records,  are  entirely  correct, 
as  the  churches,  prior  to  their  destruction,  kept  all  statistics. 

Another  evidence  of  the  immense  wealth  of  this  section  is 
that  almost  all  of  the  churches  of  these  mining  villages  and 
stockades  had  all  their  altar  decorations,  candlesticks,  and 
crucifixes,  vases  and  urns  made  of  pure  gold.  These  churches 
also  had  their  store  of  gold  buried  away  l:»y  the  hundredweight 
much  of  which  has  been  since  dug  up  in  quantities  that  amaze 
the  modern  mind.  The  filibusters  who  invaded  this  country  in 
the  year  1849,  and  1850,  and  later  on  in  1876,  carried  away  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  this  church  hoard,  as  the  camps  and  little 
villages  were  ofttimes  made  the  victims  of  revolutionists,  who 
completely  destroyed  and  obliterated  the  existence  of  many 
of  them,  leaving  the  balance  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins  and  des¬ 
olation. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  mining  industry  of  Mexico 
presents  a  vista  of  progress  under  the  stimulus  of  new  methods 
and  better  facilities  and  the  continued  control  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  by  men  with  skill  and  sufficient  capital.  The  passing 
cloud  of  the  proposed  anti-foreign  clauses  of  the  new  mining 
law  sus])ended  temporarily  the  flow  of  American  and  other 
foreign  money  into  the  w'ork  of  developing  the  ^Mexican  re¬ 
sources,  and  so,  too,  any  other  untoward  happenings  of  this 
nature  w'ould  check  the  advance  of  the  industry.  It  can  be 
definitely  stated  that  the  foreign  interests  in  Mexico  feel  w^ell 
assured  of  full  protection  and  of  the  continuation  of  the  gov- 
ertiment’s  liberal  policy.  This  comes  from  the  very  magnitude 
of  these  foreign  interests  and  from  the  geographical  and  po¬ 
litical  exigencies  that  compel  the  United  States  to  have  a 
watchful  and  serious  interest  in  the  continued  peaceful  ])rn- 


grcsS  of  affairs  in  the  countries  of  the  south.  1  his  is  the  po¬ 
litical  side  of  the  future  of  ^Mexican  mining.  Ihen  there  is 
the  compelling'  force  of  the  world’s  great  demand  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  these  mines,  which  as  the  conservationists»  have 
])ointed  out.  must  be  even  more  urgent  in  the  near  future. 
Mexico  can  supj^ly  nearly  all  of  the  metals  to  meet  all  of  the 
demands  of  the  world  for  a  few  generations  at  lea.st.  Ihe 
immediate  material  things  affecting  the  future  of  the  industry 
are  the  questions  of  trans])ortation.  taxation  and  labor,  as  well 
as  the  technical  ])roblenis. 

ddie  main  trunk  lines  of  railroads  in  ^Mexico  and  their 
principal  branches  have  furnished  an  outlet  for  a  number  of 
the  ini])ortant  camps  which  were  prominent  in  the  early  min¬ 
ing  history  of  the  country,  but  there  are  other  equally  import¬ 
ant  districts  which  are  still  remote  from  a  railroad  and  which 
cannot  be  developed  in  a  modern  way  and  on  an  extensive 
scale,  under  present  conditions,  ddiere  are  numerous  pro¬ 
jected  lines  winch  will  change  the  situation  and  it  is  expected 
that  during  the  next  few  vears  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
railroad  building  in  the  Republic,  and  from  it  will  come  an 
enormous  extension  of  the  a^'ailable  mineral  area. 

d'he  Southern  Pacific  line  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  its 
branches  in  Sonora  has  already  in  effect  increased  the  mining 
area  of  Mexica  one-third.  The  building  of  these  new  railroads 
is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  mining  prospects,  for  in  many 
districts  agricultural  needs  and  the  demands  of  sjjecial  indus¬ 
tries  alone  wdll  justify  the  railroads  planned.  It  is  hardly 
])ossible  to  extend  a  railroad  in  any  direction  in  the  Republic 
without  benefitting.  to  some  extent,  one  or  more  of  the  many 
and  widely  scattered  mining  districts. 

'Idle  installation  of  electrical  lines  to  serve  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  is  considered  in  some  instances  and  is  entirely  feas¬ 
ible,  for  in  the  mountain  sections  water  power  is  abundant 
and  cheaply  developed,  'fhere  have  been  installed  in  Mexico 
in  recent  years  many  aerial  tramways  and  more  will  follow,  for 
topographic  conditions  make  this  form  of  transport  advanta¬ 
geous  and  necessary  in  large  ]iarts  of  the  country. 

'Idle  mainstay  of  transportation  in  the  mountains  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  useful  burro  and  it  is  jirobable  that  no  modern¬ 
ism  will  entirely  displace  this  adjunct  to  mining,  'fhere  is 
being  built  in  the  Rejmblic  an  increased  number  of  wagon 
roads,  jiarticularly  in  connection  with  the  larger  canqis.  and 
there  is  the  ho]je  that  the  authorities  will,  in  the  future,  give 
more  material  aid  to  improving  this  nuans  iq'  transi)ortation. 

In  general  the  transportation  conditions  in  Mexico  are 
rapidly  improving  and  there  are  no  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  providing  all  parts  of  the  country  with  adequate 
transportation  facilities. 
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MODERN  METHOD  OF  MILLING  ORE  IN  MEXICO 


PATIO  PROCESS  OF  ORE  REDUCTION 


MODERN  CYANIDE  PLANT 


MEXICO  TO  DAY 


What  has  been  accomplished  by  American  money  and  en¬ 
terprise  in  Mexico  is  insignificant  by  comparison  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  The  experimental  period  is  ended, 
and  results  of  wisely-directed  effort  in  any  part  of  the  country 
can  now  be  estimated  quit'e  as  safely  as  here  in  the  United 
States.  Jn  fact,  my  own  observations  have  convinced  me  that 
the  percentage  of  failure  is  much  lower  there  than  here.  Fewer 
elements  of  danger  or  uncertainty  attach  to  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  there.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  best 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  money  and  energetic  effort 
in  Alexico  have  all  been  taken.  In  every  department  of  trade 
— in  agriculture,  in  mining,  in  stock  raising,  in  manufacturing, 
in  the  professions,  the  jjromise  of  success  is  most  alluring.  In 
every  state  and  every  municipality  there  is  sincere  welcome 
for  all  who  deserve  it,  protection  for  life  and  property  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  honest  effort. 


HOW  TO  SAY  IT  IN  SPANISH 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Baggage  . 

.  .Equipage . 

.  .  Ay-ke-pah'-hay 

Railroad . 

•  Ferrocarril . 

.  .  Fer-ro-car-reeU 

Station . 

•  Estacion . 

.  .  Es-tah-the-on' 

Steamer . 

.Vapor  . 

.  .  Vah-pore' 

Wharf . 

.  Muelle . 

.  .  Mu-el-lyay 

Where  is? . 

.  Donde  esta?  .... 

.  .  Don'-day  ays-talT 

The  office . 

.  La  oficina . 

.  .Lah  o-fe-thee'-nah 

The  dining-room 

.  El  comedor . 

.  .El  co-may-dor' 

The  bathroom  .  . 

.El  cuarto  de  bano 

.  .El  coo-ar'-to  day 
bah'-nyo 

Toilet . 

.  PIl  retrete . 

.  .El  ray-tray'-tay 

Good  morning  .  . 

.  Buenos  dias  .... 

.  .  Boo-ay-nos  dee-ahs 

Good  night . 

.  Buenas  noches  .  . 

.  .  Boo-ay'-nahs  no-chays 

Good-bye . 

.  .A-de-os' 

Thank  you  . 

.  Gracias . 

NUMBERS 

.  .  Grah'-the-ahs 

One  cent . 

.  un  centavo . 

.  .un  sen-tah'-vo 

Two  cents . 

. dos  centavos  .... 

.  .  dohs  sen-tah'-vos 

Three  cents  .... 

.tres  centavos  .... 

.  .tras  sen-tah'-vos 

Four  cents . 

. cuatro  centavos  . 

.  .  kwah'-tro  sen-tah'-vos 

Five  cents  . 

.cinco  centavos  .  . 

.  .seen'-ko  sen-tah'-vos 

Ten  cents  . 

.  diez  centavos  . .  . 

.  .de'-es  sen-tah'-vos 

Fifteen . 

.quince  centavos  . 

.  .keen-ceh  sen-tah'-vos 

Twenty . 

. veinte  . 

.  .  vav'-inteh  sen-tah'-vos 

Twenty-five  .... 

. veinte  y  cinco .  .  . 

.  .  vay'-inteh  sin-ko 

Thirty . 

. treinta  . 

.  .trav'-intah 

Forty . 

.ouarenta  . 

.  .  kwar-en'-tah 

Fifty . 

. cincuenta  . 

.  .  seen-kwen'-tah 

Sixty  . 

.  sesenta . 

.  .  sa-sen'-tah 

Seventy  . 

.setenta  . 

.  .  sa-ten'-tah 

Eighty . 

.  ochenta . 

.  .o-chen'-tah 

Ninety  . 

. noventa . 

.  .  no-ven'-tah 

One  dollar . 

.  Un  peso . 

.  .  un  peh-soh 

GOLD  ARRASTA 

'fhis  is  an  ancient  and  crude  mill  for  grinding-  and  pulver¬ 
izing  ore  to  separate  the  coarse  gold  from  the  rock.  It  is  a 
circidar  basin,  with  sides  and  bottom  constructed  of  rock,  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  After  the  ore  is  placed  in  this 
basin  a  burro  hitched  to  a  large  rock  by  chain,  or  sometimes 
thongs  of  cowhide,  is  driven  around  and  around  this  little 
basin  as  a  crushing  process.  Sometimes  the  natives  them¬ 
selves  drag  the’  crusher  around.  After  the  ore  is  ground  as  fine 
as  it  can  be  by  this  process,  it  is  taken  to  a  near-by  well  or 
stream  of  water  and  washed  down  in  horn  pans  until  the  gold 
is  recovered.  About  seventy-five  pounds  is  the  daily  capacity 
and  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  values  can  be  recovered 
by  this  process.  This  method  of  recovering  the  gold,  as  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  natives  and  former  owners  of  El  Chanate  mines, 
stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  present  American  method  of 
milling  and  proposed  plant  of  El  Chanate  Mining  &  Milling 
Company  whereby  100  to  aOO  tons  of  ore  could  be  handled  daily 
with  a  saving  of  gold  of  about  ninety-five  per  cent. 
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IN  THE  RESTAURANT 

The  bill  of  fare .  . 

.  .La  lista . 

.Lah  le'-sta 

A  plate  . 

.  .Un  plato . 

.Un  plah'-to 

A  glass  . 

.Un  vah'so 

A  teaspoon  . 

U'-na  cu-cha-re'-tah 

Coffee . 

Kah-fa' 

Coffee  and  milkT. 

.  .Cafe  con  leche.  .  .  . 

.  Kah-fa'  con  la'-cha  * 

Tea . 

.  .Te . 

.Ta 

Milk . 

. .Leche  . 

.  La'-cha 

Cream . 

.  .  Crema . 

.  Kra'-mah 

Sugar . 

.  . \zucar . 

.  Ah-sn'-kar 

Chocolate . 

.  ,  Chocolate . 

.  Cho-ko-lah'-ta 

Lemonade . 

.  .  Limonada . 

.  Le-mo-nah'-dah 

Beer . 

.  .Cerveza . 

.  Ser-va'-sah 

Wine . 

.  .Vino . 

.  Ve'-no 

Claret . 

.  .Vino  Tinto . 

.  Ve'-no  teen'-to 

Ice . 

.  .Hielo . 

.  E-a'-lo 

Bread  . 

. . Pan  . 

.  Pahn 

Butter . 

.  .Mantequilla . 

.  Man-ta-ke'-vah 

Water . 

. . Agna . 

Ah'-gwah 

Soup . 

. .Sopa . 

So'-pah 

Fish . 

. .Pescado  . 

Pes-cah'-do 

Rice . 

.  .  Arroz . 

Ar-ros' 

Fried  eggs . 

.  .  Huevos  fritos  .... 

Wa'-vos  fre'-tos 

Hard-boiled  eggs 

.  .Huevos  duros  .... 

Wa'vos  du'-ros 

Soft-boiled  eggs  . 

.  .iHuevos  pasados  por 

Wa'-vos  pah-sah'-dos 

agiia . 

[por  ah'-gwah 

Tor-te'-ya  da  wa'-vos 

Omelet . 

.  .Tortilla  de  huevos. 

Beefsteak . 

.  .  Beefstek . 

As  in  English 

Rare . 

.Poco  asado  . 

Po'-ko  ah-sah'-do 

• 

HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

IN  SPANISH 

Well  done  .  .  . 

. Be-n'  ah-sah'-do 

Mutton . 

.  .  .  .Carnero . 

. Kahr-na'-ro 

Chops  . 

. Kos-te'-yahs 

Cutlet . 

Lamb . 

. Kor-da'-ro 

Bacon . 

. To-se'-no 

Ham . 

. Ha  mohn' 

Pepper . 

.  .  .  .Pimienta  .  .  .  . 

Salt . 

_ Sal . 

. Sahl 

Oil . 

. Ah-sa'-e-ta 

Mustard . 

Potatoes . 

....  Papas . 

Fried  potatoes 

.  .  .  .Papas  fritas  . 

. Pah'pahs  fre'-tahs 

Beans . 

Peas . 

. Che'-cha-ros 

Lettuce . 

. La-chu'-gah 

Tomatoes  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .Tomates  .  .  .  . 

. To-mah'tas 

Cauliflower.  .  . 

.  .  .  .Coliflor . 

. Ko-le-flor' 

Chicken . 

. Po'-yo 

Turkey  . 

. Pah'-vo 

Ice  cream  .  .  .  . 

. A-lah'-do 

Cheese . 

. Kay'-so 

Strawberries.  . 

.  .  .  .  Fresas . 

Grapes . 

. U'-vas 

Oranges  . 

. Nah-rahng'-hahs 

Bananas  . 

. Plah'-tah-nos 

Lemon . 

Figs . 

Fork . 

.  . . .Tenedor  .... 

. Ta-na-dor' 

Knife . 

Another . 

.  .  .  .Otro . 

.  .  .  .O'-tro 

Annnuurfntpnt 


T  F  tKis  little  booklet  bas  interested  you  in  M  exico 
and  you  desire  to  pursue  your  investigation,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  place  your  name  upon  our  mail¬ 
ing  list  upon  request.  :  :  :  :  : 

ADDRESS 

A.  L.  EMBERSON,  Publisher 
P.  O.  BOX  455 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
USA 


“Mexico  IS  perhaps  tbe  finest  territory  in  tbe 
whole  world.  Excluding  tbe  hot  lowlands  by  tbe 
gulf,  tbe  climate  is  generally  exquisite,  tbe  soil  sur¬ 
passingly  ricb  and  tbe  mineral  resources  inexbaust- 
lable  and  of  tbe  finest  kind  This  language  seems 
like  exaggeration,  but  it  would  be  bard  to  exagg¬ 
erate  tbe  excellencies  of  Mexico  in  these  respects." 
Wilson  s  Resources  of  Modern  Countries,  Vol. 
II,  Page  217.  :::::: 


MEXICO  OFFERS 

Fertile  farms;  none  better  in  the  world. 

A  rapidly  developing  country,  where  energy,  ability 
and  judicious  investments  reap  their  just  reward. 

Mining  regions;  the  righest  on  the  globe. 

Perfect  security  for  persons  and  property. 

A  variety  of  mineral  and  vegetable  productions 
such  as  no  other  country  can  equal. 

Uncultivated  lands  of  great  fertility. 

Transportation  facilities  of  the  first  order. 

Plenty  of  cheap  labor. 


Ill  Mexico  there  are  good  things 
yet  to  be  obtained.  In  more  de¬ 
veloped  countries  the  good  things 
liave  already  been  taken  up  by 
peojile  who  intend  to  keep  them. 
Far-seeing  people  are  noting  these 
things  and  are  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  future  fortunes  by  buy¬ 
ing  Mexican  Lands  and  Mexican 
mining  shares.  Hnmholdt  said  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  Me.xico 
was  destined  to  he  the  treasure 
house  of  the  world,  and  his  jtroph- 
ecy  is  being  fultilled. 


"The  tide  is  setting  south;  take  it  at  the  flood.” 


‘V 


/ 


